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AMonthly Review Published at Mississippi State College 


"STLON SUGGS" AUD THE THE ALABAMA FRONTIER: 
Phe Old Southwest ‘in the Humor of Johnson Jones Hooper 


by 
. Marion Kelley 
Department of English 


Mississippi State College 


NOTE; The recent paper on "the Humor of the Cld South- 
west" by Dr. VW. Sti.nley Hoole, of the University of Ala- 
bama, :t the Social Science Rund Table stressed the 
importance of the long-neglected Alabama folk hunorist, 
J. J. Hooper, creator of the redoubt-sle rascal, "Simon 
Sug;s."" It is interesting to note that a s:e..oer of our 
staff, Mariun Kelley, iid a very considerable a-ount of 
research on livoper in 1934 in connecti.n his M.A. 
degree, 


There is present in the life of Jotnson Jones Hooper a panorama of 39e 
of the most engrossing phases of Alabama history. He lived fully and widely, 
catching in the gamut of his exocrience the essence of red clay hills, the ex= 
uberance of human nature, the effervescence of human laughter, the realization 
of realities in life and men, and the terrific battle surge of the fight for a 
cause. Suffusing the whole is the strusgle of a supreme effort to maintain 
throughout a rigid intefrity of tiought and action. Lawyer, editor, humorist, 
statesman, he flashed in each role across the state of ante bellum Alabama, 
doing his part to guide and shape tne growth of ideas which resulted in the war 
he never saw ended. The world knows him as “Alabama's Mark Twain," as Alabama's 
representative in the "Big Bear School of American Humor," and perhaps some few 
know that he was the Secretary of the first provisional Congress of the Confed— 
erate States of America in 1861. He has lived, too, for the world, in the pro= 
Saic confines of biosraphical paragraphs which deal in hard, juiceless facts. 
Ostensibly, “is bid for fame can claim no more. But he was a fascinating human. 


He was almost lost in the chaotic years of United States history at and 
after his death, but somehow his name refused to disappear into complete oblivi- 
one In rebuilding the structure of his life story, one is struck at once by the 
Clearness of ‘is personality across a century. There is a definite imprint which 
he left on Alabama's literature and politics: he has survived the overwhelming e= 
vents of 1861-65, and though his literary productions have attracted greatest 
notice, his other activities were none the less as positive. 


To understand the environment in which he lived is essential to the under— 
Standing of the man. He engaged in living, saw life, wrote life, sought to in-. 
fluence life, and laughed at life. It was Alabama of the forties and fifties — 
& new Alabama, green and hardy — and a young man with a sense of humor chuck— 
led lovingly at the State in its swaddling clothes. Later, too, he fought for 
this state with the same pen dipped in the ink of editorial patriotism; his 
devotion to Alabama was certain. 


It was, however, Hooper's first book, entitled “The Adventures of Simon 
Suggs" and published in 1845, that gained for its author a national and per— 
Manent reputation. The hero of these outrageous adventures is a composite 
of the shifty, swindling Indian traders who infested Alabama and the other 
States in what was then called the "Southwest." Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee, each in its own degrees, saw such men in the period of settle— 
Ment following the removal of the Indians in the 1830's, 


"Simon" was a product of the frontier in Alabama. Hooper says SO. 
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His whole ethical system lies snugly in his 
favorite apiorism is good to be shifty } 
in a new country" - which means that it is i 
right and proper th.t one should live as 


nerrily and ss comfortably us possible at ‘ 
the expense of others; and of the practica- 

bility of this in particular instances, tho ’ 
Captain's whole life has been a lonz gories ; 

of the zost convincing illustrations. 


This "new country" was Alabama, and through Simon's eyes can be seen that period 
of Alabama's growth followings the removal of the Indians, Simon himself was a ‘ 
"phase" of Alabama history; many Simons walked along her new paths and exploited : 


her virgin resources. Hooper has left this vision of them for us. 


Simon's father was a “hard shell" Baptist preacher in middle Georgia, and 
when Elder Jedehiah Suggs found him playing cards with Bill, the nero boy, he 
herded them to the mulberry tree to "correct" them. Bill was whipped, but Simon 
persuaded Jedehiah, by his effective cutting of the jack, that he was "predesti. 
nated" to be a gambler. He won Bunch, the poney, from the preacher who had "been 
in the Lord's service these twenty years," and set off, leaving a thimbleful of i 

| 


a 


gunpowder in his mother's pipe to "blow the old woman within a foot or a foot and 
a half of kingdom come." 


Twenty years later he was a speculator in the Creek territory of Alabama 
and here became the captain of the "“Tallapoosy Voluntares,” with a bottle of whis. 
H key to bolster his soldiery. Such in brief is the biography of Simon, but the : 
; pictures of the faro banks, the camp-meetings, the settlers of the “new country" 
are drawn with sharp shades and shadows, and the adventures of the c»ptain are 
told with a spontaneous humor. This is a glamorous Alabama whose people Hooper 


shows 


In Simon Sugzs, Hooper achieved a powerful 
character study, bringing to focus in one 


character those virulent forces of frontier 
life, ,Suggs if a sharp, shrewd swash buck- nN 
ler.ee 
Simon represents a frontier type which infuriates while he amuses. He is j 
= 


quite able to hold his own, 


eee he possesses an originelity ell his 

own, end never for a moment rises above 

or falls below it. He is a gambler by 

nature, by .«bit, by preference, by oc- 

: cupation, Without 2 virtue in the world 

except his zood hunor end his self-pos- 

H session, there is something in his vices, : 

his indolence, his sw.gger, his rogueries, 

t which in site of the worthlessness of the 

i man and the dishcnesty of his practices, 
detcins and amuses us, He is a representa- 

tive character...true to nature...graphices. 

picturesque. 


Simon is illiterate, but cunning, and is "bent on getting the most out of life.’ 
He is “keen, foxy, double-~faced and double-tongued" and yet is pious and suavee 


This is Hooper's hero. He grew out of the woods and trails, towns and bare 
rooms of Alabama. The actual character of "Simon" moved in and out of Hooper's 
sphere. Hooper caught his qualities and moulded them into a story. 


There is another side of the book. 


1 Hooper, J. J., Simon Suggs, Americus, 1928, p. 12. 
Meine, F. J., Tall Tales of the Southwest, Alfred A. Knopf, 1933, p.,XXIIe, 


thern Life and Character, Boston and New 


Watterson, Henry, Oddities in Sou 
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Hooper 


enable him to relax his intellectual exertions. 


e@ll plead for him! Remember him at the polls. 


The Adventures of Sinon Suz7s is a campaign biography. In a year or two 
the captain may be running for office, so it is well to get his name be- 
fore the public. His history must be revealed,...The political satire 
in Simon Suggs is slight but effective. It is the mere interesting be- 
cause of the dearth of Southern political satire.... be ay 


The satire in Simon Sugss runs throughout. . Hooper presents the biography 
of Suggs during his life-time - contrary to the usual way of writing biographies— 
because the captain thinks he'll "come before the people of Tallapoosa,” and 
gnformation must be given to enable his friends to "vindicate his character when- 
ever and wherever it may be attacked by the ruthless and poluted tongues of 
Captain Simon Suggs‘ enemies." 


paint shobld-enter politios' isi Hoeperts. sly dig at the politicians. 


That such a man as Hooper-then proceeds to 


The practice of writing the biography of a man who ran for political of- 
fice was carried on even when the desired office was the highest in the land. 


fake by way of illustration, the case of a candidate for office - for 
the Presidency we'll say. His life, up to this time when his reluctant 
acquiescence in the wishes of his friends was wrung from him, by the 
stern demands of a self-immolating patriotism, must be written, It is 
an absolute, political neccessity. His enemies will know enough to 
attack; his friends must know enough to defend. - This Jackson, Ven ~ 
Buren, Clay and Polk have each a biography published while they live, 
‘Nay, the thing that has been carried further; and in the first of each 
"Life" there is found what is termed a "counterfeit presentment" of 
the subject of the pages which follow, and so, not only are the moral 
and intellectual endowments of the candidate heralded to the world of 
voters; but an attempt is made to create an idea of his physique. By 
this means, all the country has in its mind's eye, an image of a little | 
. gentleman with a round, oily face - sleek, eble pate, delicate whiskers, 
and foxy smile, which they call Martin Van Buren; and future generations 
of naughty children who will persist in sitting up when they. should be 
ae-bed, will be frightened to their cribs by the lithograph of ‘Ye jor 
General andrew Jackson," which their memmas will declare to be a faith- 
ful representation of the Evil Cne - an atrocious slander, by the bye, 


on —— and comparatively well-favored, prince of the infernal 
world, 


. 


concludes with a plea for hime 


Men of Tallapoosa, we have done it! Suggs is before you} We have 
endeavored to give the prominent events of his life with accuracy and 
impartiality. If you deem that he has "done the state some service," 
remember th.t he seeks the Sheriffalty of your county, He waxes old. 
He needs an office, the emoluments of which shall be sufficient to 


His military services; 


his numerous family; his long residence among you; his grey hairs - 


In "Taking the Census," too, there is a hint of satire in the conversation 
of the census—taker with “Judy Tompkins, ageable woman.® 
tently refuses to give the desired information and with the threat of "“sicking*® 


her dogs on the perspiring man, she waxes furious at the suggestion that she 
will be reported to the marshall. 


The old woman persis-—= 


Yes} send your marshall, or your Mr. Van Buren here, if you're bad 
off to - let 'em come - let Mr. Van Buren come" - looking as savage as 
a Bengal tigress - "Oh, I wish he would come" - and her nostrils dilated 
and her eyes gleamed - "I'd cut his head offi" “That might kill him," 
he ventured to remark, by way of a joke. "Kill him! kill him - oh - if 
I had him here by the years I reckon I would kill him. A pretty fel- 
low to be eating his vittils out'n gold spoons that poor people's taxed 
for, and raisin’ any army to get him made king of Ameriky - the ouda- 
cious, nasty, stinking old scampi" She paused a moment, and then re- 
sumed, "And now, mister jist put down what I tell you on that paper, 


and don't be telling no lies to send to Washington city. Jist put 


down 'Judy Tompkins, ageable woman, and four children,'7 


4 


F Tandy, J., Crackerbox Philosophers in American Humor and Satire, New York, 1925. 


Pe 104 


ibid., Pe 109. 


Hooper, J. Je, Simon Suggs, pe 10. 
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The year 1845 saw the va 
that year on was Alabama's humorist, and the life he portrayed was that of the 


backwoods and new country. He caught in his ink the history of Alabama in a 


period through whioh all sections passed, and for Alabama he has saved a view 
of these tumultuous days when the white man had just arrived and the Indians 


were just leaving. This was Hooper's life to the year 1854, and he had the 


gift of seeing this life and drawing ite 


Few have realized Hooper's importance to the revelation of these years in 


Alabama. He was doing for Alabama what other men did for their states, giving 


@® picture of the life around him. If the life he has shown is rough and some= 
times vulgar, to him belong the spoils for aptly and accurately depioting this 
life as it was. It was the frontier; he was helping to preserve its essences 


These spontaneous, hilarious pencilings, from an academic point of view, 
may indeed be considered nothing more than rather charcoal sketches. Yet 
in their way they are msesterpieces: realistic, racy, writter in a vein 

of rollicking humor, and thoroughly characteristic in tone, color, and © 
ection of that forgotten era, The age, one of the most vivid of smerican 
experiences, has no other authentic record in our literature. Nothing is 
more essentially American than the frontier; and these sketches, humble 
‘enough in intent, were the earliest diterary realization of the frontier, 
and, remain its most revealing expression. 


From across the years these lines of Hooper's shine, showing not a wholly 
virgin Alabama with untrod trails and unbroken fields, not a warecrazed Alabama 
which broke the even line of history, but an interlude of Alabama, a setting of 
the stage, with the prop men as the early settlers, preparing the way for the 
coming actors, The "Simons" were theres the “Judy Tompkins" were theres the 
"Kit Kunokers" were there; the "Granny Mitchums" were there, and Hooper shows 


them to us. He always included a touoh of understanding, and one can. laugh with 


him at them. 


But still another legacy has Hooper left us. He has shown us sooial 
conditions. 


They touched on the most entertaining subjects imaginable, the sooial 
life of their times; and yet these faithful and delightful pictures of 
those times have been elegantly ignored by most of our writers on : 
American history, They are ae treasury, inexhaustible and untouched, of 
information about the life of the frontier; and yet even social history 
has ignored them, The indifference of historians is matched by that 
of students of Anerican literature, who have been, for the most part, 
either ignorant of this field or superior to it.? 


Gambling held full sway in the days of the frontier. Ironically he shows 
the "Tiger," the faro bank. 


* Take a look at the elegant man dealing out the cards, from that bijou 
of a box, there, Observe with what graceful dexterity he manages all 
appliances of his art! The cards seem to leap forth rather in obedience 
to his will, than to be pulled out by his fingers, As he throws. them in 
alternate piles, note the whiteness and symmetry of his hand, the snowy 
spotlessness of the linen exposed by the turn-up of his coat-ouff, and 
the lustre of the gem upon his little finger. Now look in his face. 
Isn't he a handsome fellow - a man to make hearts feminine ache? And how 
singularly at varience with the exciting nature of his ocoupation, is 
the expression of his countenance! How placid! He has hundreds depending 
upon the turn of the next card, and yet his face is entirely cala, if 
youexcept a very slight twitching of the eye-lids, which are so nearly 
closed that the long lashes nearly intermingle, A pretty, gentlemanly 
Tiger-kecpsr, in sooth! He smiles now - mark the beauty of that large 
mouth, end the dazzling splendour of those teethl ~ as he addressed 

the florid and flushed young man, there et the table, whose last dol- 
ler he has just swept from the board. "The bank is singularly fortunate 
toenicht. Nothing but the best sort of luck could have saved it from 
the skillful combination with which you attacked, Ninetyenine tines 

out of a lumdred you would have broken it - I've had an escape." 

Spite of big ruincus losses, the poor devil is flattered by the come 
pliment. Oh ass} of skull impenctrablel Today you are, or rather were, 
on your way to college, with the first year's expenses - the close 


Meine, Jey Ope cite, Pe XVI. ? Ibid., Pe XXVI. 
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parings of the comforts of the old widow your mother, and the thin blue- 
eyed girl your sister - in your pocket, This day twelve-month you will 
keep the scores of a gembling house and live upon the perquisites! See 
4f you don't} The Tiger has cheated the sali and you have cheated 
your family and - yourself, 


- ° To Tuscaloosa went Simon and into the- sanctum of the bank ‘he “passed. 
Hooper gives us a graphic picture, almost modern. . 


The door was opened and Simon entered, half-blinded 4 by the sudden 

burst of light which streamed from the chandeliers and lamps, and was re- 

flected in every direction by the mirrors which almost walled the room. In 

the center of the room wes a small but unique "Bar," the counter of which, 

except a small space occupied by a sliding door at which customers were 

served, was enclosed with burnished brass rods, Within this "magic circle" 

stood a pock-marked clerk, who vended to the company wines and liquors too 

4 costly to be imbibed by any but men of fortune or gamesters, who alternately 

: : rich and penniless, indulge every appetite without stint while they have 
the means; eating viands and drinking wines one day, which a prince might 
not disdain, to fast entirely the next, or make a disgusting meal from the 
dirty counter of a miserable eating-house, Disposed at regular intervals 
around the room, were tables for the various g=mes usually played; all of 
them thronged with eager "customers" end covered with heavy piles of 
doubloons, and dollars and benk notes, Of these tables the "tiger" claimed 
three - for faro was predominant in those deys, when a cell in the peniten- i 
tiary was not the penalty for exhibiting it. Most of the persons in the 
room were well-dressed, and a large proportion members of the a 
benania was — little noise, no —_ swearing, but very deep playing, 


And when the news came of the Creek war, monger who knew the farce in men 
drew it and laughed at it. 


it was on Sunday that the alarm was sounded in the "Suggs settloment,"” 
and most of the neighbours were in attendance upon the "preaching of the 
word" by brother Snufflenosey, at Foplar Springs meeting-house, when the 

“punner" who brought the woeful tidings, disclosed them at old Tom Rol- 

lins', by yelling, as he sat on his horse before the door, - "the Injuns 

: is a-killing every body below} I ain't got time to stop! tell the neigh- 
bours$" Now, old Mr. Rollins and the "gals" were already at meeting, but 
the old lady, having staid behind "to fix up a leetle," was at the iden- 
tical moment of the messenger's arrival, en chemise before a very small 
glass set in a frame of red paper, preparing to adorn her person with 
divers new articles of apparel, inclusive of a new blue-and-red calico 
gown. But no sooner did her mind comprehend the purport of the words 
from without, than she sprang out of the house,"accourtred as she was," 
shrieking at ewery bound, "the Injuns! the Injunsi" nor stopped until 
with face, neck and bcsom crimson as a strutting gobbler's snout, she 

' burst into the meeting house, and having once screamed "the Injuns}" 
fell exhausted, at full length upon the floor, "Will any of the breeth- 

_ Ping lend me a horse?" asked the Reverend Mr. Snufflenosey, wildly, as 
he bounded out of the pulpit, in very creditable style - Wont none of 
you lend me one?" he repeated emphatically; and obtaining no answer, 
dashed off precipitately afoot] Then went up to Heaven the screams of 
fifty frightened women, in one vast discord, more dreadful than the 
war-squalls of an hundred cats in fiercest battle, Men, too, looked 
pale end trembled, while, strange to relate,all of the dozen young 

§ babies in attendance silently dilated their astonished eyes - struck 

3 utterly dumb at being so signally beaten at their om peculiar game} 

; 


12 
Religion, too, was a feature of the frontier. It was a hard, exhausting 


t religion; it, too, reflected the age. Even as Hooper wrote these things were 
passing and even as he the campemeeting he explained, almost apolo= 


20 Hooper, Je Je, Simon Sucgs, ppe 33-34. 


1l pe 42. 


12 Ibide, Pe 62. 
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getioally, that he meant to specify no denomination in his description. 


When he arrived there, he found the hollow square of the encampment 
filled with people, listening to the mid-day sermon and its dozen 
“exhortations.” A half dozen preachers were dispensing the word; the 
one in pulpit, a meek-faced old man, of great simplicity end benevo- 
lence. His voice was weak and cracked, notwithstanding which, how- 
ever, he contrived to make himself heard occasionally, above the din 
of the exhorting, the singing, and the shouting which were going on 
around him, The rest were walking to and fro, among the "mourners" 
~ a host of whom occupied the seat set apart for their especial use 
- or made personal appeals to the mere spectators. The excitement 
was intense, Hen and women rolled about on the ground, or lay 
sobbing or shouting in promiscuous heaps. ore than all, the neg- 
roes sang and screamed and prayed. Several, under the influence 

of what is technically called "the jerks," were plunging and ; 
pitching about with convulsive energy. The :reat geiect of all seemed 
to be, to see who could make the greatest noises... a 


There are people, too, and Hooper presents them with deft touches. The 
following is a typical drawinge 


When we were taking the census in Tallapoosa, we had a rare frolic at 
old Kit Kuncker's, upon Union Creek, which we must tell about. But first 
let us introduce uncle Kit. 

Old Kit was a fine specimen of the old-fashioned Georgia wagoner, of 
the glorious old times when locomotives didn't whiz about in every direc- 
tion. He was brought up on the road, and retained a fondness for his _ 
early vucation, though now in comparative affluence, Uncle Kid was sixty 
yeers old, we suppose, but the merriest old dog alive; and his chirruping 
laugh sounded every minute in the day. Particularly fond of female society 
his great delight was to plague "the womanhood" of his household and 
settlement in every possible way. His wagzery, of one sort or other, 
was incessant; and as he was the patriarch of his neighbourhood-having 
transplanted every family in it, with himself, from Georgia-his jokes 
were all considered good jokes, and few dared be offended at his good- 
humored satire, Besides all this, Uncle Kid was a devoted Jackson man, 
and an inveterate hater ofall nullifiers; hence the name of his creek, 2+ 


He knew the quiet spots, too. 


Cockerall's Bend is a well-known rendezvous for the hunter and fisher 
of the Tallapoosa; and a beautiful place it is, The upper end of the curve 
is lake-like in its stillness, and is very deep; while a half mile below 
the river spreads itself to double its usual width, end brawls among rocks 
and islets fringed with tall river grass. The part above is resorted to by 
those who fish with the rod; end that below by the seiners. Opposite the 
deep water, the hills come towering down within twenty yards of the river, 
the narrow intervening strip being low lend, covered with a tremendous 
growth of gun, poplar, and white oak, Late in the afternoon of a warm 
May day this part of the Bend is a most delightful spot. The little 
mountains on the south end west exclude the sunglare completely, and the ~ 
mere comfort-secker may lay himself in the bottom of the old Indian canoe * 
he finds moored there by a grape vine, and float and look at the clouds, : ; 
and dreameas I have often done-with no living thing in sight to disturb 
his meditations, except the muskrat on the end of the old projecting log, 
and the matronly summer duck with her brood of tiny ducklings, swimming, 


close huddled, in the shadow of the huge wateroek, whos¢ overhanging limbs 
are covered with a close net-work of muscadine vines... ? 


Hooper, thus, drew his own Alabama and peopled it,—always with personages 
he hadi:seen -invdts hilis:a4nd.valleyse He had the gift of character sketching, 
of catching the psersonality, and of perceiving with keen insight, the people 
and their motives, They, were, real; he: kept them: real. . They, were life; and 

Hooper: drew life,—and -that.not.as.-he. had imagined it, but as he had ooserved 
it “in, the. frontier Southwest. 


33 pry S485. 
p. 


15 Ibid., pe 
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slightly improved its proportionate contribution to the total income of the 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL TRENDS Ill MISSISSIPPI: 
A Survey 


Lee B. Gaither 
Department of Resource=Use Education 
Mississippi State Colleze 


NOTE: The following article was adapted from a 


more detailed study prepared by Nr. Gaither for 
Resource-Use Notes, a publication of the Departe 


ment of Resource-Use Education at Mississippi 
State College, 


Although Mississippi is still primarily an agrioultural state, manufactur 
ing is still playing an increasingly important role in the economy. ‘In 1947, 
nearly 2,000 firms employed more than 75,000 people, paid $137,705,000 in salq 
aries and wages, and produced goods valued at approximately $900,000,000. Dem. 
spite the rapid industrialization of the state during the last decade, manuface 
turing has not changed its relative position as a source of income, but it has 


state. Agriculture, trade and services, and government payments represent 
larger sources of income than manufacturiag. 


During the last decade government payments have mounted very rapidly and 
these changes tend to 


agricultural prices have improved greatly; consequently, 
hide the significant gains made in manufacturing. Nevertheless, Mississippi 
ranks second from the bottom among the Southern States in income derived from 


manufacturing. In 1947, only Arkansas had fewer production workers, a smaller 
number of establishments, and less value added by manufacture. In 1948, pro= 
fits and payrolls from manufacturing constituted less than one-sixth of Missis— 
sippits total inoome,while the same source provided more than one-fifth of all 
income in the South and nearly one-third of all income in the nation. 


During most of the period between 1929 and 1947, the industrial develop— 
ment of Mississippi proceeded at a rate only slightly faster than the national 
average and at a slower rate than the Southewide pace. Although the state felt 
the impact of war industries, the most significant gains have been made in the 


post-war years. 


In 1948, profits and payrolls from manufacturing were 347 per cent greater 
than in 1929,while the national gain for the same period was 320 per cent and 
the Southwide increase was 418 per cente On the other hand, in 1947 the value 
added by manufacture in the state was 313 per cent above the 1939 figure while 
the national gain was 203 per cent and the South-wide increase was 233 per cent. 
4 less favorable picture exists concerning the gain in employment. In 1947, 
Mississippi industries employed 51.6 per cent more production workers than in 
1939. During the same period the national gain was 52.6 per cent and the 
South-wide increase was 48.1 per cent. Unfortunately, it is difficult to ob- 
tain comparable data for 1929, 1939, and 1947 because the census for these years 


did not inolude identical elements. 


An examination of the increagées in the value of.all products manufactured 
_@uring the years 1940, 1945, and 1948 emphasizes the amazing post-war industrial 
development of Mississippi. The industrial growth of Mississippi during the 
War years Was no greater than the South-wide average and less than the national 
gain. On the other hand, Mississippi made greater gains than the nation and 
the South in the three years immediately after the end of the hostilities, 
While the inflationary price rises which occurred between 1940 and 1948, parte 
icularly the great increase in prices of some forest products, tend to place 
Mississippi in a more favorable position than the facts warrant, data adjusted 
to oompensate for the effects of inflation indicate that the relative gains 


of the state are little less than amazing. 
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The rate of industrial growtn InN 

more closely resembles the rapid development of the ‘test South Central States 
which lie west of the Mississippi River rather than the slower pace of the South. 
east. Increases in value of products manufactured, value added by manufacture, 
and number of plants tend to follow the sattern of the ‘est South Central States, 
On the other hand, the increase in the number of production workers in Mississipp,, 
industries during the last decade has hardly kept pace with the national in- : 
crease, has only slightly exceeded the South-wide gain, and has lagged far be- 
hind the West South Central States. et 


Types of Industry 


Since the two major classes of raw materials produced in Mississippi are 


-agricultural commodities and forest products, it is to be expected that the 


chief industries of the state would be processors of these materials. Although 
‘the census data do not disclose the specific types and sources of materials 
used by the industries, it is apparent that at least three-fourths of the total 
number of establishments were processors of agricultural and forest products or 
fabricators of finished goods which made use of these materials. Only a rela- 
tively few establishments were not directly or indirectly associated with the 
use of the natural resources of the state. : : 


An examination of the leading major industries in order of number of estab- 
lishments, number of production workers, andvalue added by manufacture based 
on the 1947 Census of Manufacturers, shows that lumber and lumber products (ex- 
cept furniture) led in all three areas. This major industry group accounted 
for more than half of all establishments, nearly two-fifths of all production 
workers, and over one-fourth of the total value added by manufacture. The 
importance of forests products in the industrial pattern is evident when 
other forest—using industries are added. At least three-fifths of the total 
number of manufacturing establishments and more than half of the production 
workers in industry are associated with processing and fabricating forest pro- 
ducts. These enterprises account for half of the total value added by manufaoce 
ture in the state. 


Inasmuch as truck gardening, dairying, fruit growing, and production of 
meat animals have not displaced cotton as major farm enterprises, food and kine 
dred products industries have not assumed the importance one would ordinarily 
expect in a predominately agricultural state. This major industry group has 
not maintained its position during the last decade, but it has made small gains 
in the number of establishments, number of production workers, and value added 
by manufacture. These small increases reflect the slow changes in the pattern 
of farm enterprises and the relatively slow rate of urbanization. 


On a percentage basis, the largest gains in number of production workers 
and value added by manufacture have been made by industries which are not 
closely associated with agricultural commodities. The greatest increases have 
been in the machinery other than electrical and the fabricated metal products 
groups which more than doubled their employment of production workers and more 
than tripled the value added by manufacture in the period 1939-1947, The 
mechanization of farming, the growing importance of the oil industry, and the 
expansion of other machine-using enterprises may account for the rapid growth 
of industries which make machinery and fabricate metal products. It should be 
borne in mind that these industries are still of little significance in the 
total industrial pattern because they employ only a very small percentage of 
the labor force and they contribute only a small part of the total value added 
by manufacture. On the other hand, the rapid expansion of industries in the 
fields of paper and allied products, furniture and fixtures, and stone, clay, 
and glass products is of a major significance because these industries are 
users of native materials which are abundant and underdeveloped. In 1947, 
these three groups of manufacturers employed one—ninth of the total produc- 
tion workers and they accounted for one-sixth of the value added by manufactures 


In 1947, only 146 of the 1,982 establishments in the state employed 100 or 
more workers. Small units of one to 19 employees comprised two-thirds of the 
total establishments,while medium size plants of 20 to 99 employees accounted 
for more than one-fourth of the total number of enterprises. Larger plants 
(100 or more employees) were dominant in textile mill products (13 out of 18), 
apparel and related products (35 out of 55), paper and allied products (8 out 
of 11), and electrical machinery (2 out of 2). Medium size plants (20-99 work- 
ers) Were more common in chemical and allied products (54 out of 84), petrolew 
and coal products (2 out of 3), and primary metal industries (5 out of 8). ' 
Smaller plants (1 to 19 employees) were most frequently found in food and kindré 
products (298 out of 411), lumber and lumber products except furniture awe se 
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_ of a- certificate of necessity from the board and approval by the voters. 


of 1,020), furniture and fixtures (16 out of 24), printing and publishing 

trades (141 out of 161), stone, clay, and glass products (68 out of 91), 
fabricated metal products (11 out of 20), machinery except electrical (17 

out of 24), transportation equipment (14 out of 21), and miscellaneous manu- 
facturers (20 out of 23). Four firms employed 1,000 or more workers and only 
one of these exceeded 2,500 employees. The foregoing analysis makes it quite 
obvious that most of the industrial plants in the state are small processors 

of agricultural commodities and forest products and small fabricators of related 
goods rather than large scale mass production enterprises or producers of com 
modities which require a larger number of highly skilled workers, 


Most of the establishments in Mississippi are small home-pwned enterprises 
rather than branch plants of northern corporations. The branch plants are | 
usually larger than domestic establishments; consequently, they exert an in- 
fluence on the total pattern disproportionate to their numbers. Nevertheless, 
small home-owned light industries which are closely associated with the resource 
base are dominant in the industrial pattern of the state. . 


Location of Mississippi Industries 


Manufacturing employment is concentrated in the larger cities of South 
Mississippi,but other sections of the state have also felt the impact of indus- 
trial expansion. In 1947, the three counties which had more than 5,000 people 
engaged in manufacturing were Hinds, Jones, and Jackson. These three counties 
had one-fourth of the state total of all employees engaged in manufacturing. 
Eleven of the 18 counties in the state which had 1,000 to 4,999 workers in ine 
dustry were located in the southern half of the state. Washington was the only 
Delta:-county which had 1,000 or more industrial workers. Alcorn, Attala, Lee, 

. Grenada, Lowndes, and Madison were the other counties in North Mississippi which 
had 1,000 or more people engaged in nanufacturing. 


The relationship between size of metropolitan areas and the number of indus-— 
trial employees is scen in the fact that only two of the 12 largest cities in 
the state are located in counties that had less than 1,000 manufacturing em= 
-_ployees. Eight of the 12 largest cities are located in South Mississippi, two 


cities in the Delta, and the remaining two are in North Mississippi outsine the 
Delta. 


Action to Encourage Industrialization 


In 1936 under the leadership of Governor White, Mississippi launched a 
"Balance Agriculture with Industry" (BAWI) program to provide employment and 
to promote the prosperity of the state. A state board was appointed to en- 
courage the establishment of industries in the state,and local governments were 
authorized to incur bonded indebtedness to erect industrial plants upon receipt 


During 
most of the war period the program was suspended, but it was reactivated in 1944, 


A recent report of the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 3o0ard on 
the eight-year experiment with the BAWI Plan states that "43 new industries... 
have been attracted to the state via the bond issue route." These plants provide 
employment for 13,000 people,who receive approximately $25,000,000 annually in 
Salaries and wages. Inasmuch as the report covers the periods 1936-1940 and 
1945-1949, it is difficult to assess the effect of these new industries on the 
industrial pattern of 1947; however, it is probable that BAWI industries ac-— 
counted for not more than two per cent of all industrial establishments, less 
than 20 per cent of all manufacturing employees, and 20 per cent of the indus— 
trial salaries and wages. Approximately one-half of the BAWI industries are 


Manufacturers of apparel and other finished products made from fabrics and 
similar materials. 


While most of the unaided establishments are concentrated in South Missis— 
sippi, the BAWI plants are more uniformly distributed throughout the state. 
These industries were screened carefully before aid was extended to them; conse= 
quently, the number of failures has been very small. 


Although recent reports of the NPA Committee of the South indicate that 
good markets, an abundance of materials, and an adequate supply of stable, ef= 
ficient workers have been the major factors contributing to the industrializa- 


tion of the South, there is no conclusive evidence concerning the influence 
Which public inducements such as low plant rentals, 


free public services, and 
exemption from taxation have had on industrial expansion in Mississippi and 
ef Other states in the Southern Region. Despite the findings of the Committee of 
: the South, it is probable that the role of subsidization will be a moot question 
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because it is difficult to ascertain the relative weights which individual firms 
assign to the various factors involved in their decisions to establish new plants i 
in the South, 


The BAWI Plan has many staunch advocates who contend that the large outlay 
of public funds and services is justified by the results. Even the opponents 
of the program concede that the new industries have provided annual payrolls 
far in excess of the initial public aid extended to the firms and that the come 
munities in which the industries are located are more prosperous. However, the 
wisdom of publically financing industrial plants which are rented to private ; 
firms for only a small fraction of their wor th ss still a debatable ansiciicaaaces ia § 
the minds of many citizens. 


The activities of the whisiisiout Agricultural and Industrial Board are not 
limited to the BAWI industries. According to the Board's recent report, this 
state agency had aided at least 10 other industries in locating plants in the ’ 
state through supplying information and services to out-of-state firms and to : 
communities in the state. The Board is also responsible for advertising the t 
state's tourist and commercial attractions and for maintaining a state exhibit 
at the International Trade Mart in New Orleans. An office has been established 
in New York to facilitate promotional activities among the nation's indus= 
trial leaders. The responsibilities of the A&I Board involve a considerable 
amount of research,which is done by the members of the staff, other state agen- 
cies, and the state-owned colleges. 


Several Mississippi communities have launched their own improvement pro— 
7 grams which involve the establishment of new industries to provide employ= 
; ment and to process local raw materials. Perhaps, the most widely known is the 
, fupelo program, which has resulted in a higher per capita income for the trade. 
area and an improvement in rural-urban relations. One of the distinctive fea- ; 
tures of the Tupelo program is its emphasis upon establishing local markets : 
for agricultural products. Columbia and the numerous communities which have : 
participated in the BAWI program are also excellent examples of the effeotive~ 
ness of local leadership and public support in promoting industrial development, 


fhe Need for More Industry 


Many factors indicate the need for further industrial development. Cure 
tailment of cotton production under government controls makes it essential 
that markets be found for other agricultural commodities. A reduction of cot— 
ton acreage together with the high rate of natural increase in the population - 
of the rural areas is producing a rapidly growing labor foroe which must find 
jobs off the farm, migrate to other states, or face unemployment. The per 
capita income of Mississippi is extremely sensitive to changes in agricultural 
prices because entreprenurial income from farming is the largest source of 
revenue. Although farmers may receive more stable incomes through government 
programs, it remains true that those states in which the major sources of in- 
come are salaries and wages have had greater economic stability than predomi- 
nately rural states. Furthermore, per capita income is usually higher in 
areas of industrial development than in overwhelmingly rural regions. Inas-= 
much as the state has an abundance of underdeveloped resources, a larger labor 
force than can find employment in the domestic economy, and inadequate outlets 
for agricultural commodities, further industrialization seems to offer a 
partial solution to the problems of attaining a more stable scene and a 
higher anges of Ba. in the state. i 


eee 
NEXT MONTH? 


"Does Mississippi Need a Hoover Commission?" by Gordon K, Bryan and Augustin 
Magruder. 


Out a Curriculum for Engineers at State 
re by Dewey M. MoCaine 


SPECIAL ISSUE TO APPEAR soon: 


"The Social Sciences at Mississippi State Colleges" & brochure on the work 
of the Social Science Departments at the college. 
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A LONG A-BORNING: | 
she Grange and the Birth Pangs of Mississippi A. & I. College J 


by 
John K, Bettersworth 


NOTE: This is the second in a series of historical papers covering . 
the formative years of Mississippi State College. Persons familiar 
with the history of the institution are invited to make ny ig 
and further contributions of fact to the author. 


The A. & K. Colle.e of Mississippi was indeed a long time a-borning. In 1878, forty years, well 
over a generation’ had gone by.i since the Adams County "gentry" lay the foundations for agricultural 
improvenent in the ssricultural, Horticultural, and Botanical Society at Jefferson College. In those - 
forty years hiississippians by trial and error had explored meny by-paths before reaching the high id 
road of practical scientific education provided by an institution desi:ned for that specific purcose, 
The experience of forty years was not lost, but that alone would not have been sufficient to warrant 
the decisive action of the legislature of 1378 in establishing a separate and distinct college for 
agricultural and mechanical education, By that time a number of new and compelling forces were at 
work in Mississippi life, and these were making the education of the industrial olasses not only 
necessary but also 


At the outset, the Civil War had aon much to erase the old hostility of Mississippians to 

Federal educational aid, liorever, Reconstruction had burdened the state with a debt of over three 
million. Consquentily Liississippians were not anxious to em:.ty their om pockets in behalf of education. 
By @ rigid economy program the state debt had been reduced to $600,000 by 1673," As this reduction had 
come about primarily in an effort to cut taxes, Mississippians were somewhat wary of increasing their 

; tex burden by founding ea new state college. Consquently, in order to avoid increased financial obli- 

% gations, the people wore willing to forego state rights in favor of Federal bounty. As further en- 

’ couragement to those who were fearful of doing violence to state authority, the Norrill Act had vested 

: the actual control of the landezrant colleges almost entirely in the state legislatures by providing 
that the objectives of this new type of education were to be carried out "in such a manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively provide, '!2 At any rate the hand that was raised by the 

Legislature of 1878 in _- its assent to the land-grant scheme was also cupped for the reception of 


No less important than the spunea attitude of Mississippians toward Federal support of higher 

education was the perilous condition of the farmers in the 1870's, a situation which the establishnent 

a farmers college might ultimately change for the better. Thanks to slavery and the one-crop system, 4 
- which war and Xeconstruction added further complications, the agricultural classes of Mississippi { 
had fallen on evil days. a survey made in 1880 found mixed farming almost non-existent in the large 
cotton producing areas, Buch of the meat, flour and corn that Mississippians consumed came from out- 
side the state, Moreover, share-cropping prevailed generally, although there were many cases where 
farms were rented rather than worked on shares. 


; The economic distress a the farmer was dramatized by the Agricultural Lien Law. Oddly enough, 
; > this legislation was originally intended to secure the landlord against the tenant in the furnishing 
- ‘ of supplies; however, the law soon came to be a measure whereby the merchant bound the landlord by a 
3 Mortgage on the crop to be planted. Generally the merchant attempted to compensate himself for the 
% sundry risks involved by marking up prices. in Uississippi, which was reputedly the worst victim of 
this practice, the increase was usually around 257. 


? 


1 Mississizpi, House Journal, (1873,, 15-16 
2 Cffice of Education, Keport on the Land-Grant Colleges, 90 


U. S, Tenth Census: votton vroduction, part 1, 153-154, 
Ferguson, James S. The sranczer ..oveuent in Lississippi, li. A. Thesis (Louisiana State 19. 
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In the 1880's recorded morgenges on lend were to increcse from less than five thousand to mere than - 
eleven t'...1sand in number, 


Except for certain counties in south Mississippi where cotton was a 
negligible orop the practice 2ll ovér the state with both planter, farmer, and tenant was to pledge 
anywhere from one-haif to the whole of a crop to one's creditors, 


Under the lien system it was not long before merchants came into possession of extensive hold- 
ings of land, In 8&7 the Feruers' Alliance et Brookhaven roundly condemned the usurious practices. of 
the merchant class{ Although the some Legislature that created the A. & 1. College was charged by 
Governor Stone to consider a revision of the Up in Law, no ection was forthcoming.” In the absence of 
legislative relief, fariers sometimes turned to violence, In the southwestern part of the state 


protective clubs knowm as "Bulldozers" appeared, threatening ection against anyone who dared to rent 
land from the foreclosing merchants. : 


In their search for the causes of their grevious condition farmers fixed the blame not only on the 
merchants but also upon the railroads, As yet not subject to Congressional regulation, the railroads 


fwerd themselves more or less unrestrained by state l=w, for the Legislature was reluctant to act. 


Farners were thoroughly gry at the railroads, There had been questionable competitive practices, 
there had. been stock manipulation, and there had been disgraceful raids on the publio domain, 

The }.rdest grievance, of course, was egainst freight rates, especially the long and short haul 
“differential. In 1878, e fermer of Clinton complained that the freight on a thousand mile haul from 
St. Louis to Vicksburg was only $8.50, while that on the thirty-five mile trip from Vicksburg to 


“Clintm was $30.18, 


The hated merchants and railroaders were only part of the new financial world that was coming 
into being in lississippi, a world that was at the antipodes of the old Cotton Kingdom, Manufacturers, 
too, were appearing on the scene; but this lust group was as yet not sufficiently entrenced in the state 
to invoke the curse of the farmer, In fact, the coming of industry to the South was being heralded in 
the seventies and eighties as a blessing from heaven providing employment for the numerous sons and 
dauchters of the poor white, as industrial development was still in its infancy, few of its attendant 
evils were. yet apparent. There was scant objection to state legislation exempting new industries 


‘from taxes, The Grange -itself-, which was ever watchful for industrial aggressors, lauded effort 


to 
establish howe industries in Lbiississippi and even contemplated forming its own cotton heatelees™ 


At any rate, the farmers who agitated for an agricultural college do not seem to have objected to the 
incidental provision that it should also be mechanical, ‘ 


The farmer placed the blame for many of his misfortunes upon the national government, particularly 
its hard money policy, ‘After the Civil War the debt burdened farmer, feeling that cheap money was his 


cone hope of economic salvation, had plead in vain for a continuation of wartime inflation, often 


sasting his lot with the Greenback Farty. The deoision of Congress in 1875 to redeem greenbacks 
ut par forced debtors to turn to the debasing of the coinage by a demand for "free silver", which 
becane the war cry of the discontented in the 1890's, Mississippi farmers, who had very little contact 


with money, good or bad, seemed not to have bothered very much over the theory of cheap money; but they 
did feel somehow that currency reform was needed, 


The most logical recourse of the farmer in such parlous times was organization. In the seventies 
efforts to organize farmers made considerable headway, As we shall see, it was orgenized farmers that 
had much to do with the creation of an A. & M. College in Mississippi; for it was largely to satisfy, or 


-@bleast pacify, the aroused farmers that the legislature in 1878 finally created a farmers' college. 


The Patrons of Husbandry, better know as the Grange, was the first prominent farm organization to 
appear after the Civil War. Originated 1n 1867 by Oliver H, Kelly, a Minnesota farmer who had been @ 


clerk in the Department of Agriculture, the Grange essayed to be a non-political, fraternal organization 


for the self-improvement of farmers, 


The reaction to it was enthusiastio, All over the country local 
Granges appeared, 


Kirwan, A. D, History of Mississippi Politics, 1876-1925 PhD Thesis (Duke University, 1947) ».74-76. 
U. Se, Tenth Census: Cotten Production, part I, 155 wes 


Kirwan, A. D, hississippi rolitics, 76, - 
Mississippi, House Journal, 1878 , .27-23,.. 
Kirwan, A. D, bississinpi kQlitics, 76. . 
Kirwan, A. D, lississispl Politics 57%.. 


Ferguson, Janes S., Granner Kovenent, 336° 
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. the Grange went into © decline, one of its strongest units, the Patrons’ Union, met anmally for many 


* “piblic schools in the state had been carried out by ‘the*Carpetbaggers, “Moreover, the great tax —s 


The first one in hississippi was that at Rienzi, orgenized on | May 20, 1871. It was thers that Kelly 
held a in 1672 to o3: the State Grange, which as was on?y. in northeast 
Mississippi,23 


By 1874 "practically who could belonged to ths wanted to Join." ‘ 
Individual menbersnip reached its, heicht in 1875 with 30,797 1.embers, However, three years later 
the figure had dropped to 9,953. 8.24 A decline in membership did not mean a decline in influence, 
for the Grange contixued to be a vital force in liississippi for years to come, even after it had 
spent its energy in neigiboring states, 


The octivitics of the Patrons in Mississippi were ‘Legion, The cooperative movement which it Seat : 
espoused was tried out in mony parts of the state, usually with rather grievous results, Also, even 
theugh the Grange was supposed to eschew politics, it was considerably more than en impartial observer 
of the political = losing no opportunities to wrangle with the legislature for reforms designed to 
help. farmers, 15 1876 the state master, W. Le Hemingway, was elected Treasurer of the State, 
Hemingway's cauitiaes as head of the Grange was Captain Putnam Darden, who kept the Patrons alive in> 
Lississippi well into the 1880's, It was Darden who by virtue of his personality and perseverance led 
the Grange in to fight to obtein an agricultural and mechanical college for Mississippi, Even after - 


years at. lake Can> hoeting and lecturers from the A. & U, College were always on , hand for these’ : 
‘Fro the beginning the Grange had a definite ‘educational objectives, Preoccupation with the 

sreguletion of monopolies and the establishment of cooperatives more or less obscured at first the 

educational phase of Granger activity. Nevertheless, when the fight on monopolies languished and the 
cooperative movenent mired down in economic difficulties, the educational impulse began to assert itself, 

x 1874 the National Grange turned to education for the egricultural classes as its primary objective. 

A year later the state Grange echoed the new direction of policy by appointing a committee of three 

men to report on the most practicable plan for promoting farner education. 1/ At the state meeting of - 
that year members of the folunbus Grange appeared with a banner: "Brothers, Let Us Organize and Educate 

for Knowledge is Power": Of course, the Grange had always been mindful of the value of self-educae - 

tion , and Grange meetings always included programs intended to improve the farmer both professionally — 

end culturally. In a day when the lyceum had become the open sesame to the better life, the Grange. 

elmost outdid itself in using the lecture as an educational device, Lecturers were among the chief _ 

officers of all Grange societies: and in Mississippi, Putnam Darden rr failed to visit and lecture 


oubtless the attitude of the Mississippi Grange public education have lacked” 
saiiaman in enthusiasm at the outset. because_of the fect.that the first successful. effort .to.establish’ 


created by the Carpetbaggers in the seventies had turned many a Patron against any scheme that might ; 
Senlarge the public debt, even if education suffered in the process, It is not surprising that in 1874. F 
:the state Grange demanded the avolition of the office of county superintendent of education. ? Never- fe 
theless, as the fortunes of the Reconstruction regime deteriorated, the Grange renewed its educational . 
demands,..Insistence upon longer school terms and better teachers was constant, In some places the 
Patrons even set up schools of their own, and as early as 107% the Hinds County Grange was contemplating 
the founding of a high school or college for both men and women at Raymond, 20 Agitation for &:!high. 
order of education among agriculturists" was intensified by the realization of the utter — of 
was offered as education in that days pat 


Decame to be humiliating thought in the tak 
282 4+, . When a child first looks upon the book of nature and in’ 
, Ris prattling, curious ways enquires of his elders the 
, mysteries hidden in its leaves, the book is so many times ~ 
‘elosed with a bang, and his attention directed to the dry 
details of grammar and mathematics, So that by the force 
 gircumstences the brightest children of the farm, with their 
minds misdirected in childhood, in after years abandoned the 
homestead for law or commerce, And it often occurred that 
subject was mooted in the granges, the State, the counties, 
and subordinates, and the discussion arose how to rectify this 
grav® error, and make the farm attractive and remunerative .2 “4 


13 Ferguson, James Movenent, 42433 18 -Ibid., 98, 
17 Toid., 96-97- August 13, 1001 
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The culmination of the intense educational campaign of the Grange w.s, of course, the establishment 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississi;:pi, Prank Burkitt dated the origin of Grange 
activities in behalf of the college as early as 1874, when such leaders as W. L. Hemingway, J. B. 
Yellowley, Put Darden, Dr. D. L. Phares, G. W. Gill, and Frank Burkitt appeared as “earnest advocates" 
of the project at the state Grange meeting. 22 In 1876, J. B. Yellowley, a Madison county planter who 
was both a master of his county Grange and a legisletor, succeeded in having the state organization 

- appoint a committee to "consider the expediency and practicability to establishing, under the asupices 
of the State Grange, an Agricultural College at which the sons of Patrons of Husbandry of this State may ; 
be educated either free of charge or at smail cost." A five-man committee, consisting of Yellowley, W.W, i 
Troup (also a legislctor), Dr. Phares, W.C. Peegues, and J.#. Thompson, recommended that the Grange 
memorialize the legislature in 1877 in behalf of the proposed college. 


The memorial was duly prepered by Yellowley; end when the Legisleture convened in January, 1877, 
Yellowley himself pressnted the document, at the same time introducing a bill for the oreation of en 
agricultural college.*+ The Yellowley Bill was referred to the Education Committee, whose chairman was ' 
Robert J. Guthrie, of Lafayette County, the home of the University. Guthrie endeavored to kill the i 
measure by holding it in committee, However, the friends of the bill rallied under General W.S, 
Featherston of Marshall County, Judge Thomas P, Bell of Kemper County, and Speaker H.M. Street of — 
Prentiss County, the last of whom wished a number of revisions in the content of the measure. This 
group maneged to have the bill referred to a special committee, of which Featherston was chairman and 
Yellowley one of the members, The bill was to be revised by the new group and reported, 


Unfortunately, when the report was made, Featherston by an oversight reported the original rather 
than the revised bill, thereby giving the opposition an excuse to kill the measure on a point of order 
as being reported in an improper condition. Thomas Spight, of Tippah County,one of the bitterest 

oe. opponents of the measure, led the forces bringing about the rejection of Featherston's report, and as 

the session was then in its waning moments, the House of Representetives was unwilling to take the gime 

to remedy the error, the report being rejected without even so much as the formality of a roll call, 

' Ironically enough, one of the opponents of the agricultural college bill of 1877 was Henry L. ‘ 
Muldrow, of Oktibbeha County. He was convinced that his constituents did not want a farm college} 

’ Others who gave ective opposition were Andrew Jackson Baker of Montgomery and Julius C. Amacher of 

What underley the actions of the Legislature of 1877 in failing to pass the college bill was hardly a 
"point of order." Perhaps the groundwork was not properly laid, Perhaps the Grange had been talking to 
itself too much, rather than to the public generally. It must also be remembered that the forces of 
economy, which had begun a frontal attack on the state budget with the expulsion of the Carpetbag 
spendthrifts of the Reconstruction ¢ra, were still zealously defending the public purse. As the Hinds 
County Gazette remarked on October 31, 1877, a farmers college would be "an awful drain on finances." 


. 


The Grange now had its dander up, At the annual meeting at Holly Springs late in 1877, Yellowley 
| delivered the "address," which was given over almost entirely to the need for industrial education as. 
related to land-grant colleges; and he urged strong representations to the 1878 legislature. Before 
adjourning, the Grange adopted a resolution introduced by John Robertson of DeSoto County to the effect 
that the Patrons insist upon the establishment of an agricultural college and that #tno further delay 

! nor frittering away of the fund (i,e., the land scrip fund) will be quietly tolerated by the agri- 

culturists of the State." ; 


Although Yellowley was not a candidate for the 1678 legislature, he continued his championship of 
i egricultural betterment by issuing in that year a so-called "secret circular" in which farmers were urged 
to support for the legislature only such persons as were known to be in sympathy with "progressive agri- 
culture." No "class or calling" in particular wes proscribed by the circular; the farmers wore merely 
urged to seek control of political conventions in their own interest. The circular contained names of 
other Grenge figures besides Yellowley; probably Dr. Phares was among them. A political storm broke 
i when the document came to light, some professing to see a veritable "Trojan horse in our political 
femily." A mmber of the original supporters of the scheme fled in haste, disclaiming its political 
doctrines, Nevertheless, the document certainly must have egitated the political waters at a time 
when political unrest among the farming classes wes growing. Furthermore, the politioians of the 
state were certainly made more aware than ever before that the farmer meant business when he talked 
about farmers colleges. Whether Grange agitation: were responsible or not, it is interesting to ob- . 
serve that at least three of the most vigorous opponents of the 1877 bill, were missing from the 1878 
st legislature, and emong these was the chairman of the Education Committee. ; 


bi 


22 Chickasaw Messenger, May 12, 1001. 
23 Jackson Weekly Clarion, August 18, 1881; The State Grange and A.&.M. College, Compiled from the 
Official rroceedinzs by Secretary of State Grance, 1. 
24 White "cricin and location of the Mississippi College P.M.H.S., III (1900) 346. 
25 Jackson Weekly Clarion Aug. 1001, Kiss, House Journal, 1077, 155 
26 Jackson Clarion, dug. 18, 1661. 
27 The Grange and Aéi College 1-2. ee 
28 Jackson Cc arion Aug: 18, 1881, 
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The Legislature of 1878 could hardly have failed to take favorable action on the proposed college. 
On January 10 the usual memorial was presented, this time by Thomas G, Dockery of BeSoto County, later 
to be a member of the first Board of Trustees; end on January 28 the matter was referred to a House Com- 
nittee.27 Meanwhile, a college bill had already been introduced in the House on January 21. The new 
pill was the work of General W. F. Tucker of Chickasaw County, who had rewritten Yellowley's bill, 


making no material changes. 


The Senate campaign was led by General A. UM. West, who on January 14 succeeded in obtaining the 
pessage of a resolution instructing the Committee on Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures to con- 
sider the college matter. Then, after obtaining a copy of the Tucker Bill, West rewrote it and intro- 
duced it in the Senate.3° 


On February 11 the House of Representatives undertook consideration of the Tucker Bill. The op- 
position made a last-ditch stand to retain the egricultural and mechanicel courses at the University, 
Failing here, the enemies of the college offered a motion to table the measure, only to lose by a vote 
of 57 to 34.52 Pinal action came on February 12, Tucker's bill passing by a vote of 68 to 29, with 

23 members either absent or not voting.22 Ten days later the Senate passed West's bill with no re- 
corded opposition vote. However, seven members were either absent or abstained from voting.33 In the 
end, it was West's Bill that the lower house accepted in lieu of the Tucker Bill, apparently with 
Tucker's consent. The House vote in this case was 59 to 26, with 35 absent or not voting. 


An examination of the vote on the college bills reveals somewhat of the politics involved, I¢ 
will be noticed that the majority in favor of the college bill dwindled by nine votes in the House of 
Representatives before the final vote on the Senate substitute. Four original supporters of the bill 
actually reversed their votes, while the affirmative side zicked up two men. Six of those who voted 


. for Tucker's bial the first time were apparently present and rot voting, while there were nine absentees 


among the originel proponents of the measure, Three of the opponents of the Tucker Bill abstained from 
voting on the West Bill, and four of the same group were apparently absent at the final voting. These 
shiftings are difficult to explain: most were doubtless indicative of changes of mind influenced by 
public opinion or pressure from fellow members. Certainly the borderline group seems to have exper- 
ienced considerable difficulty in making up its mind, or perhaps merely its will. 


Negative votes came largely from the counties near the University, and there were scattered in- 
dications of a lack of sympathy with the college scheme in the Delta area. For some unaccountable 
reason there was considerable opposition in the hill sections from Attala county southward. One Attala 
member voted nay, while another who had formerly supported the bill, abstained on the final voting. Also 
delegates from Leake and Rankin counties voted solidly egainst the college. In the heart of the Piney 
Woods, the Covington county delegate was opposed, while delegates from Lincoln, Jasper, Jones, and Wayne 
counties who had originally voted favorably, were either absent or present and not voting in the con- 
clusive balloting. Nevertheless, in the same area delegates from Marion, Laurence, and Perry counties, 
who had originally voted nay, were also absent in the final count. The friends rather than the enemies 
of the college bill seem to have suffered most by these absences and abstentions,72 Whether all this 
has any significance is a moot question. One would conjecture, however, that there was no little un- 
certainty in the hills of central and south Mississippi as to the value of an agricultural college. 


Turning to North Mississippi, we find some indication that opposing delegates ‘n Panola and Holmes 
counties paired and refrained from placing their stand on record. There was also some apparent use of 
persuasion by both sides in determining the vote of the timid. In DeSoto county, for example, where 
there was a division at first, the original supporter of the college seems to have abstained in the 
final balloting. Perhaps it was the questioning attitude of certain of the Delta people that weakened 
the backbone of the abstainer; for hostile votes were numerous from that erea., Similar influences may 
have been at work in Chickasaw, Noxubee, and Attala counties, which were not in the Delta but were divid- 
ed in their attitude on the college measure, far EF 


The largest vote in support of the colleze came from Monroe and Lowndes counties in the Tombigbee 
Prairie, each casting three favorable votes, In Southwest Mississippi Adams, Wilkinson, and Claiborne 
counties cast two votes apiece for the measure. In addition to these populous areas, a consistently 
unanimous stand for the college was taken by the northeastern counties of Tishomingo, Itawamba, Union, 
Benton, Tippah, Yalobusha, Clay, end Choctaw; by the Delta counties of Sharkey, Coahoma, and Boliver; 
by the old black belt county of Madison; by the counties of Lauderdale, Kemper, Neshoba, Clarke, Scott, 


29 Mississippi, House Journal, 1878, 42, 189. 

30 White, loc. cits, 347-340; Mississippi House Journal, 1878, 136; Senate Journal, 1878, 83, 285; 
Jackson Weekly Clarion, February 6, 13, 1670; Chickasaw Messenger, Kay 12, 1081. 

$1 Mississippi, House Journal, 1573, 309-310. 32 Ibid., 315-316. 

33 Mississippi, Ssnate Journal, 1378, 409-410, 

34 Mississippi, House Journel, 1873, 504; Chickasaw Messenger, May 12, 1881. 

35 Mississippi, House Journal, 1878, 315-316, 504. 
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Smith, Newton, all in the Meridian area; by two counties on the western edge of the southern Piney Woods, 
One thing is obvious: wherever the Grange had been most active, as for example in the northeastern and 
southwestern parts of the state, the support of the college was strongest. 


A study of the vote by professions seems to indicate that the major opposition came from the "learned". 
professions, while farmers and plenters voting in fevor of the college by cbout three to one, The 
strongest opponsnts were the lawyers, as might have been snticipeted; yet, even though there were vigor- 
ous individual critics of the college bill in this cetegory, in the final analysis about half of the 
lawyers voted aye. Another professicnal group that might heve been expected to evidence misgivings was 
the physicians. Here cgain there is little conclusive evidence of any strong opposition, Of eleven 
members from this profession, four voted favorably and two unfavorably on all ballots, while in the 
final vote four of the original supporters and one of the originel opponents of the college were missing, 
All of this suggests that at the last there might have been a slight epidemic of cold feet among the 
doctors, As for the "mechanics," three voted consistently for the college and two against, while two 
who were originally favorable and one ssho was at first opposed abstained in the final count. Among 
preachers, teachers, and editors there were no opposition votes, alth.ugh there were several absences 
or abstentions in the end. As might have been expected, four of the six colored members, doubtless 
fearing the effect of the new college on Alcorn University, cast negative votes, while one was incone 
sistently present and not voting in the final division, ; ; 


While the legislature was debating the college bill, the issue was widely aired in the press. On 
January 16, the Weekly Clarion printed an "appeal" signed by a "Farmer" of East Mississippi, Asserting 
that the state had grossly misused the “agricultural strip(sic) fund," the writer denounced the legis- 
lature for "tacking on to the tail end of Oxford an agricultural department which is a humbug and a deo 
lusion."' He had been informed that students attempting to take the agricultural course at Ole Miss 
had been sneered at. Yet, Mississippians were en egricultural people, and the farm interest,: "from 
which most of our wealth is derived, underlies all others." After having struck bottom, the state 
should now "move forward to a career of ;rosperity,"' and one means to this end would be an "Institu- 
tion at which our young men whose capacities and inclinations lead them to follow agricultural and j 
mechanical pursuits may receive practical, scientific education that will qualify them to be useful, pere : 
haps eminent in these evocations." The farmer also felt thet meny students had been choosing learned 
professions for lack of an opportunity to cbtain proper training of a practical sort, with the result 
that they "drag out existence as mere cyphers, drones in the great hive of humanity, and fail in all the 
purposes of life, and pass away without contributing anything to the great storehouse of the world." 


On February 27 the Daily Clarion printed a letter from one of the critics of the egricultural college 
bill, ‘This writer listed six subjects for consideration: (1) that a study of curricula showed that two- 
thirds of the time in every college was devoted to pragtical subjects like languages, mathematics, the 
sciences, "and other branches;" (2) that only a few students ever took agricultural courses in college; 
(3) that the land-grant fund was so limited as to its use for obtaining grounds and buildings, that 
Mississippi would have difficulty in financing the proposed college; (4) that since the state already 
had one flourishing college, it did not necessarily follow that it could afford two of them; (5) that 
there was some doubt as to whether the need for agricultural and mechanictl instruction warranted a 
separate school; (6) that the most economical plan seemed to be to combine the two types of education 
in one institution in order to avoid duplications, Nonetheless, said the writer, if the state were going 
to set up another college, "let it be no one horse College, but give it liberal appropriations for 
equipment and maintenance." 


. In a reply to the above criticirms, an unsigned letter in the Clarion pointed out that the atmos- 
phere at Ole Liss had proved unfavorable to agriculture, whereupon the trustees had ‘wisely abolished 
the farce," Almost simultaneously a flourishing law school had grown up in its place. As to the re- 
strictions placed upon the use of the land-scrip fund, the writer slyly remarked that since the Carpet- 
bag administration had escaped with impunity in its mishandling of these monies, the state could pro- 
bably continue to get eway with the diversion of funds to buildings and grounds, the law notwithstand- 
ing. At any rate, whatever was done with the funds, the illegality involved would be no less than that 
e@lready practiced in turning land-grant funds over to the University of Mississippi. 

j The act establishing the uisggioni ppt Agricultural and Mechanical College wes finally approved and 

i became law on February 23, 1878.39 Under the set-up now prescribed, Alcorn University became Alcorn ¢ 

Agricultural and Mechanical College, while a college for white youths was created to be know as "the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of the Stute of ewer a 39 The funds proceeding from the 
land scrip should be equally divided between the two schools. 


36 Jackson Weekly Clarion, January 16, 1878. 
37 Jeckson Weexly Clarion, February 17, 1878, 
(1878) 


38 Mississippi Laws 
39 Ibid., 119. 40 Ibid., 122 - 
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The white 4. & U. College was to have nine trustees, to be appointed by the governor With the ad. 
vice and consent of the Senate. Five of these trustees were to be selected by congressional districts, 
the remainder from the state at large, At least five of the board should be "chosen from practical ag- 
rioulturists, or mechanics, or seleoted from both, as mcy be deemed advisable," The terms of the origi- 
nal trustees should be staggered so that three of the members should serve for only two years, three for 
only four years, and three for a full sixeyear term, six years being the length of the rogular terns for 
succeeding trustees, The governor was to serve as president of the board with power to call meetings, 
and a member should be chosen to act in the capacity of president pro tem in the absence of the governor, 
The board was also declared to be a body corporate, with power to make contracts, purchase and sell 
property, and to sue and be sued, 42 


The legislature's interpretation of the purposes of the A, and M. College was that it should be "a 
first-olass institution at which the youth of the State of Mississippi may acquire a common sohool edu- 
cation and a scientific and practical knowledge of agriculture, horticulture and the mechanio aste, also 
of the proper growth and care of stock, without, however, exoluding other scientific and classical stud- 
des, including military tactics." As one of the most imporvant oe of the institution, there should 
be 'an experimental farm' consisting of not less than 160 acres,+2 It was to take some months to 
carry out the plans of the legislature. In fact, almost two years were to elapse before the college 
was able to open its doors. As we shall see, these two years were to be portentious for the future, 


41 Ibid., 119-120. 42 Ibid., 121-122. 


ACT IVITI£S 


DR. MARGARET REID WILL SPEAK AT MARCH ROUND TABLE 


. Dr. Margaret Gilpin Reid, of the School of Commerce at the University of 
Illinois, has been engaged as the speaker for the Social Science Round Table 
on March 20th. Miss Reid, who is an outstanding authority in consumption 
economics, is the author of a number of books in that field and has served on 
a variety of governmental advisory agencies in the liome Soonomics field, 
Before going to the University of Illinois, Miss Reid was head of the Family 
Economics Division of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Her subject will be "Some Observations 
on the Effect of Price Support on the Consumer.” Details as tothe time and 
place of the meeting will be given in the March Bulletin. 


STATE COLLEGE PARTICIPATES IN JOINT VOCATIONAL SURVEY 
: WITH OLE MISS 
Six members of the Mississippi State College faculty have been appointed 

by Dr. Mitohell to serve on a joint committee with the University of Mississippi 
to make plans for an extensive survey of “Human and Natural Resources in 
Mississippi as Related to Job Opportunities." 

The State College membership includes; Dean Re Ce. Weems, of the School 
of Business and Industry; Dre Randall Jones, associate director of the 
Experiment Station; Mr. Me S. Shaw, assistant director of the Agricultural 
Extension Service; Dr, Harold F. Kaufman, of the Division of Sociology and 
Rural Life; Professor D. Me McCain, head of the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing; and Dre CeQ. Sheely, Professor of chemistry.- 

The University of Mississippi representatives on the joint committee 
inolude Dr.R.B.Highsaw, director of the Bureau of Public Administration; 
Dean MacDonaid Ke. Horne, of the School of Commerce; Professor Julian Tatum , 
of the Denartment of Sooiolosy and Anthropoloisy; Dean Lee He. Johnson, Jr.,of the 
Engineering “Sohools and Professors Gramsch and Kelley, of the Economics Dept. 

Also participating in the project are B.F, Smith, of the Delta Council, and 
two members cf the State Enployment Service, Dr. P,L, Rainwater and Mr, Hart. 
The entire committee met'at the University on February 20-21 to organize 
and plan for the details of the projeot. At. this meeting the group chose.as. 
Comohairmen'Dean R.C. Weems, répresonting State College, and Dr. Re Bs Highsaw, 


-. Tepresenting the University. 
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CARTER TO ATTEND FAMILY CONFERENCE 


Dr. We. Pe Carter, professor of sociology and major professor in Sooial 
Service Administration, will attend a conference of the Southern Council on 
Family Relations to be held at Sophie Newcomb College on March 17the Dre 
Carter is a member of a committee which is conducting state-by-state surveys 
on the teaching of courses in merriage and the family. aA questionnaire has ‘ 
already been submitted by Dr. Carter to all colleges in kl where ij 
courses in this field are being given. 


BETTERSWORTH CONTRIBUT?S TO FOLKLORE. ANTHOLOGY 


Dre John K. Bettersworth, head of the Department of History and Government 
is represented in the recently published, Treasury of Southern Folklore, edited 
by Be. A. Botkin. Dr. Bettersworth's contribution deals with the weeanicias 
secéssion of the "Free State of Jones" during the _ Ware : 


KAUFMAN CHOSEN HEAD OF SECTION MEETING. FOR 1951 
Dr, Uarold Fe Kaufman, head of the Piosssoe. we Sociology and Rural Life, 
Was elected as chairman of the Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 
Section of the Southern Association of Agricultural Workers for its 1951 


meeting. The choice was made during the recent meeting of the association 
at Biloxi. 


WATSON ADDRESSES INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. CLUBS ° 


Mr. Robert Be. Watson, of the History and Government Department, has been 
invited to address the International Relations Club of Mississippi State College 
on the subject "The Danger and the Challenge of Russia and Communism" at 7:30 
pem., Tuesday evening, February 28, in Room 201 Lee Hall. Professor Watson 
also spoke to the International Relations Club of iiood sUntor College on 


January 12. 


SAV RARD'S ACTIVITIES AS TEACHER EDUCA'YION CHAIRMAN 


Dr. W. He Barnard, Professor of Education, has been serving this year as 
chairman of the Teacher Education Section of the Mississippi Education 
Association. Last fall Dr. Barnard conducted a poll of the teacher training 
staffs of the several Mississippi colleges. Items suggested for study and 
research at that time were: (1) improvement of courses along functional lines, 

ri selection of teacher candidates, (3) criteria of evaluating teacher success, 
teacher supply and demand in Mississippi, (5) teacher tenure, and (6) 
internship in teacher education, Committees from each of the higher institutions 
of Mississippi are now working on one of the above problems chosen by them for 
study during the current year, There will be a meeting on March 15 for the 
making of progress reports on these studies. 


STATE AND OLE MISS SOCIOLOGIS5IS HOLD JOINT MEETING 


Members of the staff of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
of the University of Mississippi were guests of the Mississippi State 
College Division of Sociology and Rural Life at their regular joint meet~ 
ing for the spring semester on February 17th. In additicn to Dr. Morton Be. 
King, head of the Department at the University, the visiting delegates 
included Professors Julian Tatum, William Ge Haag, and Alfred G. Schnur, 
Discussions included ways and means of cooperation and coordination on the 
graduate level and possibilities of cooperative research, 


WATSON PREPARES CONSTITUTION FOR SAFETY CONFERENCE. -- 


Mr. Robert Be Watson, of the History and Government Department, was ; 
recently invited by the Board of Directors of the Southern Safety Conference Ps 
to act as consultant in the preparation of a constitution and by-laws for j 
that organization. At their request he has prepared the final draft of these 3 
documents and they were formally approved, after being presented by Mr, Watson 
ata meeting of a special committee of the Board of Directors at Birmingham, 5 
on February 20. “r. Watson has been invited to be present at the fourteenth y 
annual conference.of the Association at Memphis on March 6 in order to five 
technical assisimce to the Board in the adoption and ratification of these } 
instruments, Dr. D. 7 Aiken Will also attend as college representatives ~' 
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JOB CLINIC ATTRACTS DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM MANY PROFESSIONS 


The Mississippi State Job Clinic, the first project of its kind in this 
country, grows in scope with each year's sessions. On February 23 the third 
annual clinic vas held here, with a large group of executives for the field 
of industry, finance, and commerce. Specialists were also present from govern— 
mental and educational circles. These included W. W,. sicRougall, who is Deputy 
Regional Director of the Civil Service, G. N. Sadka, Medical Social Work j 
Consultant of the Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the State Education 4 
Department, R. N. Sullivan, State Director, and C. W. Dowdle, of the Columbus b 
office, State Employment Service; Professors James 0. Hopkins, Edward Bothe, and 
Howard Wissner,all of Tulane; and Professors Wallace and Snyder, of the Economics } 
Department of Ole Miss. 3 

Dr. Fred McKinney, head ofthe Psychology Department of the University of 
Missouri, gave the principal address of the day, speaking before a joint 
session of the Job Clinic and the regular student convocation. His subject was 
"Positive and Negative Factors in the Achievement of Self-Confidence." 

The major portion of the day was spent in panel discussions on the follow- E 
ing topics: "How Do I Make Job Contacts?"(presided over by Tom J. Reed, Director 
of Personnel, Johns=Manville Corporation, Natchez); "What General Qualifications 
Must I Have?"(presided over by J. Ne Martin, Assistant Plant Manager, Armstrong ; 
Cork Company, Jackson); "How Do I Sell Myself During the Interview?" (presided ia 
over by John L. Mallard, C. Le Jey Manager, Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson) After the series of panels the clinic adjourned to the cafeteria for 
an informal get-together and smoker. 

The Job Clinic was planned and directed by the Department of Institutional 
and Industrial Management, of which John J. MacAllister is head, assisted by 
Professors Ae Me Anikeeff, R. Je Johnson, Ce We. Flynn, and Irva Bryant. Presi- 
dent F. Te Mitchell and Dean R. Cy Weems extended greetinis from the college and * 
the School of Business of Industry. 


WELLS PARTICIPATES IN CENSUS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Chester Wells, of the Department of Agricultural Economics, recently 
returned from a two-weeks training school with the United States Census Bureau 
at St. Louis. From March 5 to April 20 Mr. Wells will be engaged as a 
consultant and trainer of census workers in Mississippi. ~— 


HOME ECONOMISTS ATTEND BILOXI MEETING 


Dr. Dorothy Dickens and Miss Olive Sheets, of the Department of HKome 
Joonomics, attended a preconvention conference of Southern Home Economics 
specialists and Home Demonstration leaders at Biloxi during the week of 
February 6-11, in connection with the Southern Agricultural Workers meetinge. 

The conference, which was sponsored by the Agricultural Extension Service, 
was concerned with recent research in nutrition, This was the first of a 
. group of regional conferences being held for the discussion of nutrition research. 


HAMLIN SPEAKS TO ALABAMA ENGLISH TEACHERS 


-Professor Newton F, Hamlin, of the Department of English, will address the 
Association of College English Teachers of Alabama, at Huntingdon College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, on March 4. Professor Hamlin will speak on the sub ject 
ef Examinations in English." 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS PARTICIPATE IN RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK 


A number of members of the Social Science group were participants in 

the activities of Religious Emphasis Week, February 12-16. Dr. Fred W, 
Neal, Professor of Philosophy and Religion, who directed the evening worship 
periods, also took part in several panel discussions. Dean R. C. Weems served 
as moderator for a panel discussion "What's Wrong With Religious Organizations 
on This Campus?" Dr. Frank J. Welch acted as moderator for a panel on "What's 
Wrong With American Students?". Dr. Harold Kaufman led a panel on the subject 
“How Shall I Choose My Job?". 


BRYAN SPEAKS TO UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
Dr. Gordon K. Bryan, Associate Professor of Government, will speak to 5 
the local chapter of ‘the American Association of University Women meeting on 
February 28, on the subject: "How Representative is Government?" 
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DR. DICKINS PARTICITATES IN DISCUSSION ON FARM FAMILIES 
Dr. Dorothy Dickins participated in a panel discussion on, "The Farm 
Pamily in an Era of Change” at the Southern Agricultural Workers meeting at 
Biloxi during the week of February 6th.e. Miss Dickins discussed the topic 
from the viewpoint of the Home Economist. (Be 


CHRISTIAN AND FAUGHT READ FAPERS AT BILOXI MEETING ~ 


Two members of the Department of Agricultural Economics read papers at 
the Southern Agricultural Workers meeting at Biloxi during the week of February 
6th, These were: Professor W. L. Christian, Jr., Who spoke on "Production 
and Marketing Problems in the Livestock Industry in the South," and Professor 
W. A. Faught, who spoke on "The Development of the Regional Cotton Marketing 
Research Project." Professor Faught is leader of the Southern Regional Cotton 
Marketing Project. 


WATSON SPEAKS ON FARM LEGISLATION 


Professor Robert B. Watson, of:..the Department of. History and Government, 
spoke on January 11 to the Alpha Geta Fraternity chapter at Mississippi 
State College. His subject was "Farm Legislation." 


SAVAGE CONTRIBUTES TO MALONE STUDIES 


Dr. David J. Savage, Professor of English, has contributed an article 
to the recent book, Philologica: The Malone Anniversary Studies, edited by 
Professors Kirby and Woolf of Louisiana State University. The book is in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of Kemp Malone, Professor of 
Philology at Johns Hopkins University. The article by Dr. Savage deals 
with the work of the famous Danish scholar, M. F. S. Grundtvi¢, who contri- 
buted extensively to the study of Anglo-Sdxom Jiterary ‘remains _in‘England, 
Professor Savage's article is entitled, “Grundtvig; x Stimulus to Old 
English Scholarship." 


MISSISSIPPI FARM PRICE STUDY SHOWS CONTINUED DECLINE 


In the February issue of Mississippi Farm Research, Professors D. We 
Parvin and W. E. Christian Jr., of the Department of Agricultural Economics, 
contribute a farm price study for Mississippi covering the month of Januarye 
For the first month of 1950 prices received by Mississippi farmers fell for 
the fourth consecutive monthly period, reaching a low of 231% pt the 1909 
1914 average. This is a drop of 15% below December, 1949, 10% below January 
1949, and 27% below the all-time high of 1947. 


_ ADDITIONAL INFORMATION RECEIVED ON FOREIGN STUDY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dr. John Ke Detterewerth, campus Fulbright representative, has received 
additional information concerning foreign study fellowships and scholarships 
offered under the sponsorship of the Institute of International Education for 
1950-51. Fellowships and scholarships for study in Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Switzerland are still available until March lste 
Scholarships for study at Ruskin College, Oxford, will be available until May 
lst. Twenty-five Pan-American World Airways scholarships are available, the 
deadline being March 15th. Summer courses for this year are available in a 
number of British schools, These are both under the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
under direct scholarship grants. The deadline for application for summer 
scholarships in England is March 15. Descriptive information regarding any 
of the above scholarship opportunities may be obtained from Dr. Bettersworthe 
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